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parochial and wicked. The emphasis is on all foreign cloth.
The restriction makes all the difference in the world, I do not
want to shut out English lever watches or the beautiful Japanese
lacquer work. But I must destroy all the choicest wines of Europe,
even though they might have been prepared and preserved with
all the most exquisite care and attention. Satan's snares are most
subtly laid and they are the most tempting, when the dividing line
between right and wrong is so thin as to be imperceptible. But
the line is there all the same, rigid and inflexible. Any crossing
of it may mean certain death.
India is racial today. It is with the utmost effort, that I find
it possible to keep under check the evil passions of the people.
The general body of the people are filled with ill will, because
they are weak and hopelessly ignorant of the way to shed their
weakness. I am transferring the ill will from men to things.
Love of foreign cloth has brought foreign domination, pau-
perism and what is worst, shame to many a home. The reader
may not know, that not long ago hundreds of "untouchable" weavers
of Kathiawar having found their calling gone, became sweepers
for the Bombay municipality. And the life of these men has
become so difficult that many lose their children and become physi-
cal and moral wrecks; some are helpless witnesses of the shame of
their daughters and even their wives. The reader may not know
that many women of this class in Gujarat for want of domestic
occupation have taken to work on public roads, where, under
pressure of one sort or another, they are obliged to sell their
honour. The reader may not know that the proud weavers of
the Punjab, for want of occupation, not many years ago took to
the sword, and were instrumental in killing the proud and inno-
cent Arabs at the bidding of their officers, and not for the sake of
their country but for the sake of their livelihood. It is difficult
to make a successful appeal to these deluded hirelings and wean
them from their murderous profession. What was once an honour-
able and artistic calling is now held by them to be disreputable.
The weavers of Dacca, when they wove the world-famous subnum,
could not have been considered disreputable.
Is it now any wonder, if I consider it a sin to touch foreign
cloth? Will it not be a sin for a man with a very delicate digestive
apparatus to eat rich foods? Must he not destroy them or give
them away? I know what I would do with rich foods, if I had
a son lying in bed who must not eat them but would still gladly
have them. In order to wean him from the hankering, I would,
though able to digest them myself, refrain from eating them and